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artistes* room, and the latter decreed that Petrovka must
take no more calls.
" As you know the time limit of these concerts is so
strictly observed that we daren't prolong the interval,"
Mann said. " You must rest before the Liszt Concerto
which makes many demands upon the soloist/'
" All right! " said Olga " but I'm not a bit tired.'*
Marie realized that, at that moment, the girl was
experiencing the greatest happiness of her life. Among
the crowd in the artistes' room, Petrovka alone was
perfectly calm, undisturbed alike by her triumphs and by
the work that lay ahead of her. Olga felt that she had
been born for scenes such as this. She was far less
excited about her triumph as a musician, than she had been
about her popularity on the Shah Jahan. That popu-
larity had been unexpected. This artistic victory was
merely the materialization of hopes that had been
Petrovka's companions since babyhood. Petrovka was
the real Olga, the artiste dedicated solely to her
instrument, and for whom everything but music had
become of minor import.
The scenes of wild enthusiasm were repeated at the
close of Liszt's E flat Concerto, and Mann, with shirt
front inflated with pride, declared to Marie that one of the
greatest privileges of his life was to have been associated
with the moulding of Petrovka.
A group of short pieces brought the programme to a
close. The solos included two by Paul Drayton, and an
impromptu by Petrovka herself. To mother and
daughter, Petrovka's composition possessed a hidden
meaning. The main theme was Olga's answer to
Petroff9s appeal to destiny, which had been uppermost in
Olga's thoughts when she parted from her mother before
the War. To both Marie and Olga, the impromptu was
a thank-offering to the Universal God for their reunion,
Marie was not surprised when Leo Mann declared it
would live by reason of its tempestuous beauty.
Again the cries of " J3;V /   Petrovka bis! " filled the